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the 
lovable 


fragrance 


Shops can still supply limited quantities of 
Lavender Soap, Talc and Brilliantine, though devotees 
must wait till peace to enjoy Y. ardley Lavender Perfume. 


YARDLEY LAVENDER 


YVAROLEY = 33 OLD BOND STREET LONDON 








See 








MECCANO 


HORNBY 
TRAINS 


lhe Worlds 
Greatest loys 


We are sorry that we cannot 
supply these famous toys to-day, 
but they will be ready for you 
again after the war. Look out 


for the good times coming! 


MECCANO LIMITED, BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13 




















This month 


AUSTINS 


have something more* 


to reveal 
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% The new 16 HP. O.H.V. model was 
announced on September 29th 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 














8.0.248 








The F.S.M., one of the Coventry Climax engines used 
extensively on our Godiva trailer fire-fighters. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY 
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and Yertile Yabries 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
DRESS GOODS: SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS «UTILITY FABRICS : ETC. 
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QO MADE THE 
LEMON SQUASH? 











The quality of 
Burgess Sauces, 
Fish and Meat 
Pastes & Essence 
of Anchovies is the 
standard by which 
other similar high 
class foods are 
judged. 








Fashion says a ‘‘man-style’’ pocket 
just like that in every GOR-RAY 
Skirt. And no placket. Neither 
buttons to bulge nor openings to 
gape and spoil the symmetry of 
the hip line , . . just the neatest of 
neat fastenings at the waist band. 
Good drapers and stores 

%\ everywhere stock GOR- 

RAY Skirts with the 

ZWOW" Pocket in 

iety of styles. 


JOHN 


BURGESS 


& SON LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1760 








BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 














IDRIS LIMITED, LONDON, MAKERS OF QUALITY (gaye 
Hythe Rd.,Willesden Junction,N.W.10 TABLE WATERS THROUGH FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS tl 











All shrewd Judges smoke Fo 









By appointment to 
HM. King George VI 


Previous appointment e 
to the late King George V 


C & T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. BRIAR 


H A a nd i § The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds Ke 


the supply, but the quality is still as good 
as ever. If you have difficulty in obtaining 
famous for Bacon ‘ 
since 1770 


a genuine Orlik London Made pipe, > 
please write to us for address of the / 

nearest ‘l’obacconist who can supply you. ‘ 
Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
L. ORLIK, LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 


" C light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Established 1899 Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 














In these times of scarcity, Votrix | 


Vermouth could be sold at more 
than twice the present price, but 
the producers have no need to do 
so. Everyone knows that in war- 
time, price is not always an indica- 
tion of value. Votrix is the best 
vermouth obtainable, equal in 
quality to any of the formerly 
imported Continental vermouths. 
Votrix (sweet or dry) at 8/6 the 
bottle, is the price of Britain’s 
Best Vermouth. 


Vine Products Ltd., cannot supply you 
direct so please ask your usual supplier. 


Votrix 
Vermouth 


e 
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NOW AT YOUR SERVICE 
for Vital War Work 


We are glad to be able to announce that 
Kango Electric Hammers can now be supplied 
against | (A) Priority requirements (only) for 
really vital war work. 


The KANGO ELECTRIC HAMMER 





has many special War uses, including— 


@ Work in connection with reinforcing Air 
Raid Shelters 


@ Drilling holes in floors for Rawlbolts for 
installing machinery 









@ De-scaling furnaces, boilers and tanks 
@ Ramming fireclay into furnaces 


@ Rescue work where holes need cutting 
through concrete, brick, etc. 


e ye! other work where holes have to be 
drilled, or cutting away has to be done in 
concrete, brick and stone 


@ We shall be glad to have particulars of 
your requirements 


ELECTRICIHAMMER’ 


MANSIONS MOTOR CO LTD, MORDEN FACTORY ESTATE, LONDON, SW19) 
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To-day there is a spirit of offensive 
in the air—offensive against all those 
things which cause misery and un- 
happiness in this world. And one 
of the greatest of these is Cancer. 
Before another year has gone many 
people in this country will have fallen 


victim to that terrible disease. The 
fight against the scourge must be 
carried out with even greater vigour. 
Now, when our resources are taxed 
to the uttermost, we must appeal to 


| YOU for practical support on this 





vital front. 
NOwW. 


Che Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 


Please send your gift 














/TS A GOOD 
TOOTH BRUSH 
—that isn’t ashamed of its age. 


When a toothbrush is still brisk 
and springy after months of wear, 
then it’s a good brush. Try the 
test with Halex—bristle or nylon. 


Halex 


Regd. Trade Mark 


NYLON 


TOOTHBRUSHES 











Cleans and sterz/izes 
false teeth 


& dentureg 
‘ 











OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL CHEMISTS 














| BOB MARTIN'S 
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Healthy dogs 
make good companions 








Condition Powder Tablets 








| keep dogs fit | 
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Raising the 
Metabolic Rate 
hastens recovery 
from illness 


‘T WISH I could hurry up and get 
well.” That is your first thought 
when recovering from an illness. How- 
ever, it is not wishful thinking, but your 
metabolic rate which determines the 
length of your convalescence. 

What is your metabolic rate? It can 
be called your “ living rate,”’ because it 
is actually the rate at which your body 
burns up energy and replaces it by 
absorbing nourishment from food. 

As a result of illness, your metabolic 
rate slows down. To get back to normal, 



















Some germs have 
silver linings... 









2 VV REE} | 
you must supply your body with the It’s bad luck to have a bout of ’flu, but as a com- ‘ SLO RE 
energy it needs. nfortunately, a low s _) 
metabolic rate is accompanied by less of pensatory piece of good luck, you can get Lembar aan wine that all 
appetite, making it difficult to absorb for it. This delicious lemon barley water is avail- 


sufficient nourishment. 

To break this vicious circle, some 
means of speeding up your metabolic 
rate must be found. To do this, doctors 
prescribe broths, soups, and meat 
extracts, because they are easily digested. 
Clinical tests, conducted at a famous 
research institute, have shown that 
Brand’s Essence is outstandingly effective 
in raising the metabolic rate. It raises 
the rate quicker and sustains it longer 
than any home-made broth or any 
accepted meat preparation. 

You will like the flavour of Brand’s 
Essence, even when the mere thought of 
food is distasteful. A few spoonfuls will 
immediately raise ‘your metabolic rate 
and give you energy. With this new feel- 
ing of strength, your appetite returns. 
Then you are well on your way to 
recovery. Price 3/- a bottle. => 


BRAND’S ESSENCE [= 





able once more from the chemist. The ingredients 
are unchanged: pure lemon juice, cane sugar, 
glucose and finest barley. Colds or biliousness 
also qualify you for Medicinal Lembar—but 
unlucky people in lusty good health must 
wait until after the war. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Obtainable from 
chemists 


the character & bouquet 

of those fine vintages 

which gave to Port its 
Historic vogue 


| 
| 


| 


| cHA PLINg 


CONCORD 


PORT 
Fourteen and Six per bostle 
















MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LIMITED LONDON N.18 





Welcome Always > 








NO Le 
4 LAMENTS ...f 


@71 to lament a decline in the | 
public taste and to decry the 
judgment which finds a sub- 
stitute better than its original. 
We find no evidence to sup-' 
port either charge. Never 
were Balkan Sobranie so 
highly priced, never were 
they so scarce, yet never 


A limited supply 
still available 


Fo. Keep it Handy @ 9 » . 
; Two favourites to Ky | (acy 
y L Ei flavour it—up North! | § 4 \ \ 


It is customary in war-time | 
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2 E H#inest ae . 
Under the Government zoning ‘i a, : ‘ were they in such constant 
scheme the North comes off best. y an) Scotch Bhisky RY demand. We take that as a 
Both kinds of Yorkshire Relish— Gr =\ SOF RARE! compliment to public morale 
Thick and Thin—are available in ‘ DISTINCTION een me ws 
Northern and Midland areas. , WITH THE: Well és (0 our private 
“ Down South” they’re not quite 3 RIGHT AGE: pride. And, as Balkan 


COMMANDING 


so fortunate, because only one, the RESPECT: 


Thin Sauce—Yorkshire Relish— on 
is obtainable for the time being. y ’ 


Sobranie have no substitute, 
the second charge does not 


Proprietors arise. 


e foes) J. & W. HARDIE 


“THICK or THIN 
Controlled Prices: 
THICK - Id. THIN- 11d. & 1/344. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years. 

























PRAMS 6& FOLDERS 


All the best babies have them | 
L.B.LTD. London} 

















THE Epison SWAN ELECTRIC Co., Ltp., 
155, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 36 




















“aRLY in the present century, our 
Pall Mallshophadalready acquired 
an international reputation for 
good cigarettes and tobaccos. Here 
the London clubman would greet 
the returned Empire-builder, com- 
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cigarettes. A blend worth dis- 
covering! The price is 11/- a 
hundred (postage 3d. extra) and 
we shall be happy to supply you 
at any Rothman shop, or direct by 
post from headquarters. Rothmans 





Ltd. (Folio H 22), 5 Pall Mall, 


plete with tiger hunting story. London, S.W.1 


me and overseas, know- 
At home J Duty-rree parcels to all H.M. Forces 


ledgeable smokers have long Overseas. Ask for special order form con- 
favoured our Navy Cut Medium taining full details. 


Leth man OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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WILL YOU BE 
AIR-MINDED 
AFTER 

THE WAR? 









The development of air transport and travel must be obvious 
to everyone. When the bombers’ task is over, the airplane will 
be at your service—safe, speedy and universally used. 


We also have been busy developing the manufacture of sheep- 
skin flying kit. The post-war Morlands Glastonburys will be as 
great an improvement upon the pre-war models as the Mosquito 
is to the bi-planes of yesterday. 


Whether you fly or decide to keep your feet on the ground 
you will need the luxurious comfort of the new Morlands 
Glastonburys—warm, dry and so very smart they will be. 


MORLANDS 
GLASTONBURYS 


SHEEPSKIN FOOTWEAR 


OVERSHOES . BOOTS SLIPPERS 




















WHERE IS SELO FILM GOING? It is finding the German 


armour and infantry ; it is plotting his gun sites; it is hitting 





his rail and road bridges; it countered the flying bomb; 


it helped to plan the invasion. 


ILFORD makers of <> films 


LIMITED 











SAVE FUEL “af ye 











ROSSE & ™ 
BLACKWELLS 


MOCK TURTLE VEGETABLE, - MEAT MULLIGATAWNY CONSOMME 
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OBSERVERS of the Spanish scene predict that something 
may happen there soon that will surprise even those who 
don’t know. 

° ° 


Apparently General Franco wants a place at the peace 
table in spite of the fact that it won’t be the kind of peace 
he used to think would be discussed round it. 


° ° 


Hitler’s besetting fear is 
that he may be forced into 
a negotiated next war. 


° ° 


It is predicted that after 
the war the country doctor 
will pilot his own plane for 
long-distance calls. Easily 
overtaking the stork. 





° ° 


An American soldier reports that he bought a bottle of 
whisky in London for 25s. 9d. We hope he hurried away 
before the mistake was noticed. 


° ° 


In view of the statement by an Allied military spokesman 
that we shall soon see a complete reversal of our difficulties 


we confidently await the an- 
NILE (At 
I| ‘ “ / VA 


nouncement. that the war has 
been holding up the weather. 


° ° 





What Price Oomph? 


“BRING - AND - BUY SA” 
Heading in local paper. 


° ° 


A neutral observer declares 
that Mussolini’s last hope has 
gone. So much for the rumour 
that it was still in hiding at 
Berchtesgaden. 


Two hundred pounds has been paid for a rare stamp. 
Another rare stamp is the one a writer says he is enclosing. 


° ° 


Thanks Very Much 


“The Chairman .. . told H—— that as it was her first offence the 
Beneh took a lenient view and would find her 20s.”—S. Wales paper. 


° °o 


Szalasy is now dictator of 
Hungary, wasn’t he? 


° ° 


A new type of ambulance 
has windows through which 
it is possible to see from the 
inside but not from the 
outside. It’s the same with 
railway carriages. 





° ° 


A sergeant-major confesses that he was nervous when 
he appeared before the microphone at the B.B.C. recently. 
This is understandable. He wasn’t used to broadcasting 
with a microphone. 

° ° 


There is a story that Hitler and Mussolini were to have 
met on a recent afternoon but missed each other. In the 
gathering gloom? 


° ° 


A Frinton correspondent points 
out that former Home Guards 
will now be able to use their 
official boots for gardening. Pre- 
viously of course they used their 
boots for Home Guard duties as 
well. 

° ° 


_ That American who was robbed 
when he bought an inferior engage- 
ment ring may have known his 
onions but not his carats. 


Meher 








I Give It Up. 


Wi wise men gathered round 
me 
And whacked me with a will 
A fearful fool they found me, 
And so they find me still. 
The laws of ancient Sparta 
Were far too hard to learn 
And even Magna Carta 
Made lines upon my stern. 


But tangled most in histories 
And half-forgot regimes, 
And deepest of all mysteries, 
A dream beyond all dreams, 
Defying man’s solution, 
Dark secret of the fates 
(I mean the Constitution 


Of the United States). 


Abbreviate, expand it, 
Describe it once again, 
I shall not understand it, 
It only gives me pain. 
And still at any meeting 
Where men propound the truth 
I find myself repeating 
A rhyme I made in youth. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A pleasure dome decree, 

An out-and-out Repooblakhan 
Of ancient stock was he, 
But someone made a silly noise 

And trod upon his hat, 
He went away to Illinois 
And voted Democrat.” 


The States have sent the President 
To Washington once more, 
And he remains the resident 
Of where he was before. 
How much we should have missed him! 
But, hush! for heaven’s sake 
About the party system 
Or else my heart will break. 
Evor. 


° ° 


Battalion Reliefs 


N theory a battalion relief is a 
very simple operation. The orders 
are issued two days ahead, and 

advance parties from the incoming 
unit go up at once to get the feel of the 
place and have a thorough look round. 
A detailed plan is worked out and by 
the afternoon of the great day every 
private soldier knows exactly where to 
go and what time he has to be there. 
Plenty of time during the night is 
allowed for a proper hand-over at all 
levels down to section posts, and then 
the battalion relieved moves out 
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silently and efficiently with all its 
transport. None of the incoming 
battalion’s transport moves up until 
they are clear, so as to avoid any 
congestion. 

That is the theory. In practice 
something like this usually happens. 
The Loamshires are due to be relieved 
on the night of 5-6th, but their colonel 
has reason to believe that the German 
is brewing up for a raid that night. 
So he rings up Brigade Headquarters 
and points out that his battalion have 
had a rotten time recently, and couldn’t 
the Blankshires move in one day 
earlier? The Brigade Major, all unsus- 
pecting, is sure that he will be able to 
fix it up all right, but the colonel of 
the Blankshires proves most unco- 
operative when approached. He claims 
that he has made all sorts of arrange- 
ments for inspections and _inter- 
company competitions and so on, and 
that anyway he hasn’t been given 
enough warning. His real reasons are: 

(1) That he has arranged to go out 
to dinner that night with some Nursing 
Sisters from the C.C.S. 

(2) That he well knows that the 
Loamshires would not have suggested 
it unless there was dirty work afoot. 

After some inconclusive triangular 
telephoning both colonels are left with 
the impression that they have lost the 
argument. And so on the night of 
the 4-5th the sentries of the Loam- 
shires have been told nothing of any 
expected relief. While the Blankshires 
are sweating and cursing and stumbling 
their way up the hillside to relieve 
them. The noise they make alarms the 
Loamshires who think that Boche 
patrols have got round behind them. 
A brisk little fire-fight ensues until 
both battalions realize that only Brens 
are being used and that the character- 
istic knock-knock of the Spandau is 
conspicuous by its absence. Unfor- 
tunately by this time the ~Boche 
himself is thoroughly alarmed and he 
puts down ten minutes’ defensive fire 
from his mortars. 
each battalion blames the other for the 
uncomfortable time which ensues. 

Meanwhile the Blankshires’ trans- 
port has arrived, in defiance of orders, 
and is trying to move into the pits and 
hiding-places of the Loamshires. The 
Loamshire drivers are only too willing 
to get out, but on a moonless night 
it is not always too easy to ‘“‘remobilize”’ 
a vehicle that hasn’t moved for 
perhaps a fortnight. 

At Battalion H.Q. a heated argu- 
ment is going on with the Loamshires 
saying that they can’t guarantee a 
proper hand-over without adequate 
notice. The colonel of the Blankshires 
says that he quite understands what 


Needless to say, 
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that means, but that it’s nothing 
unusual with the Loamshires, and that 
he never expected to find the wiring 
properly done anyway. The situation 
is only saved by the conversation 
being interrupted by a_ telephone 
inquiry from Brigade Headquarters as 
to the reason for all the lights and 
noise in the sector. The two colonels 
are friends again in an instant and 
join in abusing antiphonally the 
Brigade Major as a typical staff 
officer who hasn’t a clue as to what 
happens in the forward areas, and who 
anyway is to blame for the whole 
muddle. 

In the meantime — fortunately — 
the platoon commanders and junior 
N.C.0.s have been getting on with the 
job, and this sort of conversation is 
taking place throughout the sector: 

“What’s it like here, chum?” 

“Oh, not ser bad. Jerry’s a bit 
close and yer don’t want ter go outer 
the house in daylight. If you go out 
by the front door, Jerry sees yer. And 
if yer go out by the back door, Company 
Headquarters can see yer. If yer have 
to go out, I should choose the front 
door, ’cos Jerry’s pretty decent if yer 
don’t do it too often.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Oh, you’d 
better see the oven we’ve built in the 
cellar. Cooks a wonderful cake. Oh, 
yes, and. there’s a smashing bit in 
the farm on the hill. She can’t talk 
English, but she understands all right.” 

Thus is the relief complete, but 
usually not in time for the Loamshires 
to move out before first light, and a 
very uncomfortable day is spent with 
four men in every two-man slit trench, 
and two vehicles trying to hide behind 
each tree. The only consolation is that 
the Boche is just as uncomfortable as 
we are, because he not unnaturally 
draws the conclusion that we are 
moving up more forces for a_ big 
attack. 

When the relief finally is complete 
both sides may well echo the Corps 
Commander’s immortal signal after 
the successful break-out from Tobruk: 
“Tobruk is as relieved as I am.” 


° ° 
Not to Make it Too Difficult 
“WantTep, Young Lady and Alsatian 
Dog for publicity purposes; the dog must 
be good-tempered.”—Advt. in Bristol paper. 


° ° 


“A Matron required for Boys’ School; no 
responsibility for catering or sick nursing; 
salary £150 per annum and residential 
emolutions.”—Advt. in daily paper. 


That ought to fetch ’em. 
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FROM WEST TO EAST 


“TI looks towards you.” 
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“ New-fangled idea it May be, but I’m glad the Company ’as 


3) 


to maintain... 


GAIN we are allowed to send 
twelve delegates to the Rural 
Mothers’ Congress, and this 

time we want to see to it that the 
twelve we send are still twelve at the 
other end and not just one and a half 
as last time when only Mrs. Barge got 
through with a little girl in arms that 
did not belong to her. Mr. Tingle 
knows full well that trains are pretty 
well full and the connection from here 
comes into so many parts at Tattleton 
that finding the part that goes to any 
particular part is more than some 
people can bite off. 

It is on the safe side to get beside 
someone who is on the right side of the 
guard whom we know of old for 
having his grudge into us for some 
reason unknown; some say it is 
through Mrs. Clement getting in his 
hair some years ago with an attache 











Notice to Delegates 


case of quick-lime that flew open in the 
wind and rain, but others say it was 
another occasion when Mrs. Edge took 
all her children’s pets to show the 
Congress and the baby elephant that 
she put on the luggage rack to sleep 
did not drop off till he popped in to 
clip the tickets. Other schools of 
thought blame Mrs. Spudgewick for 
letting her youngster run wild with his 
chemicals in the basin compartments, 
and Mrs. Quarterbrown in connection 
with disconnection of couplings done 
voluntary by her adopted offspring 
that nobody else would have. But 
whatever happens do not let us have a 
repetition of Mrs. Hopkiss getting 
astray and delivering her speech to a 
Brewers’ Conference. 

These little things are sent for us to 
try, but once is enough, and Mr. Tingle 
will feel a glow of relief if our delegates 


remembered it’s got traditions 


this year bring back their own reports 
instead of leaving it to the police. 

J. TINGLE, 
Selection Panel. 


° ° 


Don in a Tube 


OTORIOUSLY the best brains 
miss trains, 
but it would not be right 
to adduce, as evidence of cerebration, 
failure to alight 
at night 
at the right tube station; 
though only dons exclaim, 
on failing to read a station’s name, 
“Bless me, how very curious; 
the dim 
through scrim— 
obscurum per obscurius.” 





wl lCUM/ 
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never has been, my idea to hold 

a kit-muster on board. The idea 
originates from the Flotilla Officer, 
who sends around a signal addressed to 
All Craft, informing us that Command- 
ing Officers are to muster all ratings’ 
kit and report deficiencies forthwith. 
It is a habit of the F.O.’s to make dis- 
turbing signals such as this when he 
thinks we have been loafing in harbour 
too long. 

I show the signal to the First 
Lieutenant, who says “Cor!” in blank 
dismay. 

“This afternoon,” I tell him. “In 
the tank-hold. Break it to the boys 
gently.” 

For the rest of the morning my 
crew are to be observed gazing 
anxiously up at the sky in the hope of 
rain. But rain does not materialize, 
and at three o’clock, after stand-easy, 
my Cox’n comes up to me—with a 
certain smugness traceable to the fact 
that, by virtue of his rate of Acting 
Leading Seaman, he himself is excused 
from mustering his kit—and announces 
that the stage is set. 

“Everything properly laid out?” I 
inquire. 

“Well,” says the Cox’n dubiously, 
“everything they ’ve got.” 

I descend into the tank-hold. The 
crew have laid their kit out neatly, yet 
with a kind of ostentation, as though 
to make little look like much. They 
themselves stand in front, correctly 
enough, yet in a shielding sort of way. 
I stop at the first display, which 
happens to belong to A.B. Short. It 
is not an impressive exhibition. In its 
sparse austerity it resembles one of 
those fashionable pre-war milliners’ 
where the stock is represented in the 
window by two hats and a chair. 

“This all you’ve got left?” I 
demand incredulously: 

‘Never ’ad no more, sir, truth an’ 
honour, I ain’t never been dished out 
with another stitch ’cept what you see 
ere,” he gabbles mendaciously. 

“Nonsense! Where’s your under- 
clothing, and your spare socks, and 
your cotton-flannel, and ‘i 

“Lorst in the wash, sir,” testifies 
Mr. Short, changing his line. 

“But you do all your own washing.” 

“Just it, sir. If,’ says Mr. Short 
darkly, ‘“‘certain parties as I won't 
name ’ud take the trouble to make sure 
there ain’t things soaking in the dhobi- 
pail afore they ditches the water over 
the side . . .” 

There is nothing to be gained by 


] MAY say at once it is not, and 
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Kit-Muster 


arguing with Short. I know. I have 
tried before. I begin to make a list 
of his deficiencies, and then, in the 
interests of time, make instead a list 
of what he possesses. 

“Where’s your other cap?” I ask 
the next man. 

“Lorst over the.side, sir. Lorst it 
trying to jump on to the buoy that 
windy day when you took a hour and 
a ’alf picking the buoy up. You 
remember, sir? You kept on a-coming 
up to it the wrong side, and the wind 
kept on a-blowing of you orf——” 

With a rather hurried adjuration to 
him to take more care another time, 
I pass on to the next one—or, rather, 
to the next two. For this seems to be 
a communal effort, due possibly to the 
fact that the two ratings concerned are 
still wrangling heatedly over what 
garments are whose, each claiming 
possession of all the more respectable 
items. 

“Come, come!” I say. “You must 
know your own clothes!” 

“They’re in different watches, sir,” 
explains the Cox’n. “So of course 
they never go ashore together.” 

After a little thought I quite see 
what the Cox’n means. 

“Well, who wore the things first?” 
I propound judicially. 

“Me, sir,” claim twin voices. 

“Let’s look at the names stamped 
on them, then. You can sort out your 
own easily enough, if you only take 
the trouble——” 

The bashfully revealed names 
stamped on the hems are various, and 
not one belongs to any rating ever 
under my command. I basely hand 
the whole matter over to Number One 
to sort out and continue my tour of 
inspection. It is fair to say that in the 
result I am confronted with more 
excuses than kit. You can’t get nothing 
out of slops, these days, sighs a seaman 
with the air of a disappointed bargain- 
hunter at the January sales. Best 
jumper and trousers are ashore at the 
cleaners, says another seaman. My 
Signalman has lent his jersey and his 
other boots to a pore feller he met 
ashore what had been playing strip- 
poker. Signalman not quite clear, 
when pressed, why he should have gone 
ashore carrying his jersey and his other 
boots, but vaguely contends that you 
never know. My Wireman could have 
sworn he had a perfect kit, with 
articles over and above what is laid 
down, and nobody could have been 
more surprised than himself when he 
found half of it missing. 
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“Knocked me down with a feather, 
you could,” says my Wireman with 
great fervour. 

There is an unfortunate moment 
when I direct the First Lieutenant’s 
attention with much contumely to a 
singularly ragged and filthy pair of 
sea-boot-stockings, inviting his sup- 
porting scorn, and he pounces on them 
with a cry of loving recognition and 
says he has been hunting for them 
all the morning. The culprit, quite 
unabashed, says they must’ve got 
mixed up somehow, and the First 
Lieutenant must have his. 

I find a pronounced unanimity of. 
opinion concerning the strength of the 
wind, which, all agree, has recently 
been carrying caps off heads, wrenching 
clothes off drying-lines, and even, as 
far as I can gather, tearing knives and 
brushes bodily out of lockers down on 
the mess-deck. A.B. Sims has the best 
show, and I am about to congratulate 
A.B. Sims when I note that the jumper 
he has on display bears on its left arm 
the single anchor that is the badge of 
the Leading Seaman, and I recall that 
he and the exempt Cox’n are particular 
friends. 

I come to the end. I gather the crew 
around me and tellthem I am greatly 
displeased with the state of their kit. 
Not only must they top it up at the 
earliest opportunity, but I assure them 
that the awful wrath of the F.O. 
will be visited on their heads in a dire 
manner that will probably take the 
form of seven days’ Number Eleven 
punishment for all. I ask them with 
some pathos how they expect to make 
a decent appearance at Divisions next 
Sunday? I embark on a slight reminis- 
cence of my own rating days, demon- 
strating the great pride I invariably 
took in the upkeep of my own kit. I 
frown with great significance, and 
repeat that more will be heard of this. 

I retire to my cabin, and draft out a 
careful signal to the F.O., reporting 
that all kit has this day been mustered 
aboard my craft, and found to be 
complete and in good condition. 


° o 


“The first pennies to be minted since 
June, 1940, are starting to criculate.” 
Evening paper. 
Utility ? 
° ° 


“PropuctTivE Land, 6 acres, very sub. 
house.”—Advt. in Yorks paper. 


Might suit sub-tenant. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


reached me unsought and out of the blue, as some 
people vaguely but vividly say: 
The En Tout Cas Scholastic Bureau, 
Walworth. 
Dear Sirn,—We are gratified to remit the following 


T= next Fragment sprang from a letter which 


Notice of Vacancy. Mr. Seth Sayce of Hoggs Farm College, , 


near Ploompton, Lancs., requires immediately a master for 
General Subjects, to take detention periods with all forms 
and Commercial Civics with Lower V.B. Ability to under- 
take household repairs an asset. The post will be fully 
residential. Salary £100 per annum with deduction for 
keep, laundry and chapel collections. Excellent practice 
in class management: indoor sanitation. Hoggs Farm 
College is a private boarding school holding its speech-day 
in July. Write promptly, but taking care of paragraphs 
and full-stops, to Mr. Seth Sayce, mentioning qualifications 
or equivalent. 


On receipt of this I sent a stamped addressed envelope 
to the advertiser asking for his photograph, but all I 
received in return was a printed notice saying I should 
have a bedroom to myself on promotion to Senior status, 
and that a gown could be hired on arrival. Not wishing 
to pursue the matter further I typed Seth a haughty note 
in two colours and enclosed the following Fragment to 
show him what he had missed. 


A GARLAND OF HYDRANGEAS FOR THE PUBLIC 
TRUSTEE 
(The scene is a viva voce examination.) 


PRoFEssoR Hopp. What is the date of the Dictionary of 
National Biography ? 

Mr. Sympxyn. Outside my period. Ultra vires. No ball. 

ProressoR Horr. Pardon. Is sovereignty a good thing ? 

Mr. Sympxyn. No. I said in my papers that it was. 
I claim my change of mind is evidence of thought- 
fulness and I should-receive marks for it. 

Dr. Wrencx#. Do you? Criticize Gibbon. 

Mr. SympKyn. He didn’t take enough exercise. 

Miss TaxTER. May I just pop in a little question? Who 
do you think is the noblest character in History ? 

Mr. Sympkyn. Harthacanute. Can I go now? 

PRoFEssoR Hopp. But we are only just getting to know 
you.. 

Mr. Sympkyn. An expert Board should be able to assess 
merit at a glance. [Exit 

Proressor Hopp. Very scholarly and non-committal, I 
thought him. 

Dr. Wrencu. I suspect him of being fundamentally 
unsound—not a man whose footnotes one would 
trust. 

Miss TaxTer. I must say I thought his map of the Peat 
Trade very stimulating. No one else marked both 
true and magnetic north. 

Mr. Pirway. At my lectures he used to take notes in 
shorthand. It quite put one off one’s mettle. 
That shows he’s an accomplished kind of man. 

Miss PavLpinc. He’s got a face like an emu. 

ProFessor Horr. Three for and two against. Let me 
see, that means a Second. 

[The next candidate appears. 

Mr. Trace. I challenge Dr. Wrench. 

Proressor Hopp. You can’t. 


Mr. Trace. I’ve done it with juries. 


Proressor Horr. But we are more like coroners. You 


can’t do it to them. 

Dr..Wrencu. I claim first go. Who was Henry VIII? 

Mr. Trace. Anne of Cleves’ husband. 

Dr. Wrencn. Only en passant. * 

Miss Pautpine. I am going to examine you in Economic 
History. When did Rent begin? 

Mr. Trace. By Roman times. The envious Casca 
made one. 

Mr. Pirway. Quote a beautiful thought from your period. 

Mr. Trace. I haven’t got a period but I have got a 
béte noire and it is Dr. Wrench. I think he is 
worse than toadstools. 

Mr. Pitway. Every historian . . . 

[Exit Mr. Trace with umbrage 

Proressor Horr. Let’s put something insulting about 
him in the Class List. Let’s give him a Third in 
Maths. eee 
[The proceedings are interrupted by a chattering mob 

of sightseers. 

Miss PavuLpine. Observe and ignore these sensation- 
hounds, Who is that repulsive person with the 
beard and the hat marked “Whoopee” ? 

Heppa SKoLu. He is the Patriarch Potamos, but we all 
call him Ole Man River. 

[The entry of another candidate forestalls comment. 

Dotty McDrer. Oo, you do look frightfully clever. 1 
suppose it’s the hoods. 

Miss Pautpinc. What happened on July 15th 1875? 

PatriaRcH PoramMos. It was my natal day. Money for 
jam. 

Miss Pavutpine. I was not addressing you. Sightseers 
should be seen and not heard. 

ParriaRcH Potamos. I am assisting this distressed 
maiden. With my experience it should be easy to 
convert these tourists into a ravening mob. Be 
upright, therefore, lest worse befall. 

ProFEssor Horr. I think we had better call it a First. 

Dotty McDrer. No you don’t. What men look for in 
marriage is a nice comfortable Third. 

Monsteur Dusois. Un ménage a trois ? 

MapaME Dvusors. II a de l’esprit, mon Epaminonde. Il 
ira loin. Nous verrons. Parlez vous frangais ? 

PRoFEssor Horr. Un tout petit peu, Madame. Comment 
vous portez-vous ? 

Dr. Wrencu. Nom d’un pipe. 


Finis 


° °o 


It’s a Free World, Isn’t It ? 
HERE’S so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
It’s hard to convince the last of us 
They ’re not ahead of the first of us. 
° ° 


“287 





The Shepherd’s Guide: being a practical treatise on 


the diseases of sheep. . . Edin., 1807, 8vo, half sheep, worn, uncut, 
slight worm.”—Book catalogue. 


No need to be too practical. 
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TFeugocee— 


Oe 


Officers of His Majesty’s Forces— 








must at all times conduct themselves 


when in a public place— 
with the utmost decorum— 


Under Fire 





of the Suggestions Box at ‘the 

Snacker and Diplocket Small 
Things Co. (1928), Ltd., are a faithful 
reflection of current thought on indus- 
trial matters. At times, however, 
they lose their representative nature 
and apply only to internal conditions 
and affairs. The comment becomes 
more bitter and less responsible and 
is seldom fit for publication outside 
these pages. This week the entire 
management of the firm has been 
under fire. 

“For sheer deception,” writes 
Mechanic 00532, “it would be difficult 
to beat last Tuesday’s menu. We 
workers do not expect miracles but 
we do expect some of the rations made 
available to catering establishments 
to get past the directors and manage- 
ment and into the canteen. It was a 
particularly mean trick to camouflage 
the customary unsavoury croquette as 
‘Portalhouse Steak.’ It was even 
worse to lead us astray with 


[: any normal week the contents 


Roast 
Horse. Radish Sauce. 
2 Veg. ° 


—especially when the full-points were 
printed indistinctly. These low prac- 
tices must cease. We should feel 
more at ease if in future you would 
arrange for the menu to be written in 
French.” 

“This is to notify you,” writes Mr. 
Ludd, a turner, “that I am appealing 
forthwith against an Essential Work 
Order restraining me from leaving the 
service of the objectionable Mr. Dip- 
locket. I will put up with his abuse 
no longer. A month ago, and at 
regular intervals since, he has visited 
me at my lathe for the sole purpose, it 
seems, of insulting me. He maintains 
that he has heard all about me and 


> 


my. sort and threatens what he will do 
if I try any machine-breaking in his 
works. My protests are unheeded. He 
must be mad—unless he is confusing 
me with somebody else.” 

“Will you tell me whether this 
notice, copied from the Official In- 
formation Board, is genuine or not,” 
writes packer 33097 of the “Mulberry” 
assembly dept. 

“WorKERS! 

We have now completed our 

arrangements for the Armistice. 

The moment that information of 

a cessation of hostilities has been 

received and confirmed the factory 

whistle will blow three sharp blasts. 

All workers (except those engaged 

on orders for export) should then 

assemble in the canteen where 

Mr. Diplocket and Mr. Schneeball 

(director) will make brief but 

appropriate speeches. After this 

work will be resumed. The usual 
mid-morning or ‘mid-afternoon 
break will of course be abandoned. 


If it is genuine you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves. It might 
interest you to know that most firms 
on war work have at least three breaks 
every day.” 

The next note is addressed to the 
Industrial Relations and Welfare 
Officer and is marked “‘ Very Personal.” 
However, I am not afraid to—er—hm 
—hm—well, perhaps in the circum- 
stances... well, well. 


° ° 


“When he joined, the chamber in 1920 
he was plunged at once into the work of 
reconstructing the City’s trade after the 
last war. Now he is preparing for precisely 
the same task.”—Evening paper. 


A bit late, perhaps. 





i 


except, of course— 


when they suspect the presence of— 





an empty taxi. 
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“No, no, I quite enjoyed the food—it’s those murals!” 


Sea Wrack 


AM going to the grey sea, 
| To the gulls beating their curved wings 
against the clouds; 
to the short tufted grasses, 
lying like pads on the dunes; 
to the wind flying its salty banner 
sprayed with sapphires, 
’ over the wild skies, 
over the stars. 
Away, away will I go 
to the loneliness of the little pools 
where the redshanks meditate 
with bright eyes; 
and none shall come nigh me, 
none shall know where I am or care. 
Dear Lord in heaven, 
how I shall hate it there! V.G. 





Jam 


HERE used, in the old days, to be certain people 

who stood out from the rank-and-file by their ability 

to get through a pot of jam in two meals. They 
may have had other abilities, but it was this oné which 
made you notice them, especially'as they themselves were 
rather proud of it. No one knows how these people 
manage now on one jar or so a month, and I only mention 
it to illustrate the high esteem in which jam has always 
been held. Jam, indeed, is like chocolate in that those 
who dislike it have always been considered as personalities, 
or at least as trying to be different. . 

Historians cannot tell us when jam was invented; they 
say they have too many other things to think about. It 
is, however, significant that jam has not changed for as 
long as any of us can remember, which almost qualifies 
it to be an instinct. From time immemorial there have 
been as many kinds of jam as there are kinds of fruit to 
make jam with, and also from time immemorial people 
have been hammering at each other because some like 
some kinds and others like others. Philosophers say that 
those who would learn the art of dialectic cannot do better 
than listen to an argument on jam, when they will realize 
that however loudly you give your opinion it will have no 
effect on your opponent beyond getting his, even louder; 
and that black currant and strawberry have perhaps the 
most dogmatic followers. 

Jam is either bought or home-made, and we can tell 
bought jam at a glance by its jar. This has a cardboard 
lid and a flamboyant label printed in at least one colour. 
Sometimes the jar is a tin. This means it came from 
abroad, and puts the eater right in the vanguard of progress. 
Home-made jam has all sorts of lids but only one sort of 
label—a quarter of a luggage label inscribed with the 
jam’s name and the year and sometimes the month it was 
made. The reason for dating jam is twofold: on the 
practical side it enables anyone opening a jar six months 
later to reflect that the jam was made six months earlier, 
and on the psychological it gives an outlet to that glow 
of jam-making achievement which might otherwisé lead 
the jam-maker to wash the saucepan up at once instead of 
leaving it till after the next meal. There is also something 
poetic about a jam label; it recaptures a long-fled moment 
like nothing else except an old newspaper. The actual 
making of the jam is very difficult. It consists of boiling 
fruit and sugar together in a saucepan and praying fiercely 
that whatever scientific should happen will happen; or 
rather that whatever unscientific might happen will not 
happen. There are right and wrong ways of boiling fruit 
and sugar together of course, but a vague scientific destiny 
is always hanging over the jam-maker’s head. Historians 
say that alchemists used to get the same feeling, but on 
the whole with less chance of success. When jam-makers 
have made their jam there is a tradition that they should 
hold a preview in the kitchen. There is also a tradition 
that any spare jam is put into a potted-meat jar and eaten 
at the next tea-time. This spare jam is a bit like the six 
presentation copies allowed to each author—it ensures an 
immediate public, small, but sure-fire. 

Sociologists tell us that in former days jam was decanted 
on to a deep saucer called a jam-dish, especially when 
anyone came to tea. The idea was that visitors could see 
that here was a household which ate a jam-dish of jam at 
every tea. The spoon went into the jam sideways and 
got sticky at the spoon end from the jam and at the handle 
end from the jam-dish. Nowadays the idea is to keep 
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“Just before we go any further with this plot are 
we quite sure ne’re a quorum?” 


the jam in the jar; or as a special concession in a jam-pot, 
with a lid with a hole in it to put the spoon through, which 
means that the spoon gets sticky only up to the hole in 
the lid, which is most of the way. The spoon in a jam-jar 
faces a different problem; it gets put back in varying 
positions, according to the temperament or skill of the 
putter-back. The nervous, or polite, will balance it across 
the edge with the spoon end under the inside rim of the 
jar, which acts as a brake and enables the spoon to slip 
down inside the jar. The normal or absent-minded will dig 
it down inside the jar right away, leaning the handle 
against the stickiest part of the edge. From all this it 
may seem almost impossible to prevent the spoon getting 
sticky, and so it is. To go back to jam-dishes, they were 
a bit monotonous—usually glass, smooth inside to stop 
people scraping about and cut outside to make life more 
interesting. Jam-pots can be made of glass too, but they 
have a tendency to be pottery, with a certain indefinable 
cheeriness of decoration. As for decanting jam from a jar 
into a pot, the easiest way is to do it with a spoon, but the 





SOCKS 


“T\EAR Mr. PUNCH,—It may comfort you to 
know that my favourite pair of socks bears the 
cheery label of your Comforts Fund. 

“These socks were given to me in the beginning of the 
war and served through the Flanders campaign and 
more than twelve months of trapesing across deserts 
in the Middle East. The wool is matted and apparently 
quite hole-proof, in fact I feel that a testimonial 
parodying the old Pears Soap tramp advertisement 
is their just due—something on the lines of ‘since 
then I have worn no other.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Punch.” 


(Signed) G. W. A., Capt. 


Donations will be most gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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most rewarding is to turn the jar upside down on the pot 
and leave it till you hear a sort of sucking noise which 
means that the whole jarful will come out unless you are 
pretty quick. 

Even in the old days it was rather a moot point how 
much jam a well-brought-up person should aim at getting 
on a slice of bread and butter, and I do not think even the 
most sophisticated of my readers will deny that when out 
to tea they used to throw a swift conversational glance 
round the table and add up the jam on other people’s 
plates. By dividing this by the number of people they ~ 
would arrive at an amount which they then felt safe in 
taking. If they were the first to help themselves, they 
made the same calculation with mental instead of actual 
jam, estimating the amount from the faces of those present. 
Not that any of this had much bearing on the situation, 
because such as really felt a need for jam had only to leave 
some jam over from their bread and butter to get more 
bread and butter to leave over from the jam, and so on. 
Nowadays things are simplified; what we have to aim at 
is enough jam not to look foolishly timid, but not enough 
otherwise; though if we say. how nice the jam is, ‘or even 
just ask what kind it is, we may get away with a bit more. 

Along with jam I may as well mention marmalade, 
because it is morally the same thing and breeds the same 
antagonism among those who like different kinds. Some 
like their marmalade as jelly, some as chunks or strips. 
Psychologists say that the adherents of either kind are 
not in the least remarkable unless they are remarkable 
anyhow, so that it is no good either side putting on airs. 
This, I need hardly say, has no effect on the public, which 
can never dig into a jar of its own particular marmalade 
without telling itself that if there were more people in the 
world like it, then the world would be a finer place; and 


_ psychologists say that, psychologically indefensible as all 


this is, on the whole it is just as well in this case, because 
it makes for good temper at breakfast-time. 
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“Let’s shake ’em by saying ‘Take it easy, fellers,’ 
before they do.” 
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“ What’s this I hear, Harold, about you wanting to be a Government Inspector?” 


OW many dogs are kept on site ? 
Certify that they do not bite. 
How many girls have served 
four years? 
How many men can’t read or write? 


State if each hut 
Has a fibre mat. 
Where do you put 
Your grease-trap fat? 


How many Methodists? Do the troops 

- Hang up their gas capes by the loops? 

How many medicine balls are held ? 

How many skipping ropes? How 
many hoops? 


How many pitmen? 
Plumbers? Slaters ? 

How many fit men 
Held as waiters ? 


Many Happy Returns 


How many huts have wooden floors? 

Are there locks on the bathroom 
doors ? 

State if you want a potter’s wheel. 

Render your rota of twenty-fours. 


State how many 
Girls can swim. 

Have you any 
Surplus scrim ? 


How many girls have seen the Tower ? 

State if your sausage-meat turns 
sour. 

Are the troops getting Ensa shows ? 

Do they attend the Padre’s Hour? 


State quantities 
Of produce grown: 
(a) beans, (b) peas 
(To nearest stone). 


Any complaints about the beer? 

How many girls will volunteer 

Twice a week to teach men to dance ? 

How much string did you save last 
year ? 


What is the voltage at the main? 

(We’ve told them once, but we’ll tell 
them again!) 

Anyone absent? If so, why? 

Speed—I mean expedite reply. 

How many men spend leave in bed? 

Nil returns will be forwarded. 

How many men on site called Smith ? 

How many Joneses? State forth- 
WR. <s 


° ° 


Why Arguments Get Heated 


“Topics are very hot places where you 
can’t keep cool.”—Schoolboy’s definition. 
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THE DEBT 


“Never before has so much been owed by so many to so few.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, November 7th.—House of Com- 
mons: Tributes to Lord Moyne. 


Wednesday, November 8&th.—House of 
Commons : Aid for Greece. 


Thursday, November 9th.—House of 
Commons : Lights for London. 
Tuesday, November 7th.—Not often 

is the House of Commons so deeply 

moved as it was to-day. Mr. CHURCHILL, 
hurrying gravely in just as Question- 
time ended, announced the “foul 
murder” in Cairo a few hours 
before of Lord Moyne, British 

Minister Resident in the Middle 

Kast. 

The Prime Minister said he had 
known “Walter Moyne” — the 
House liked the informality and 
friendliness of this reference—almost 
all his life. He was a charming 
personality and a good and faithful 
public servant. 

And the strictest and most searche 
ing inquiry would be made into the 
assassination, which was committed 
by “two strangers to Egypt.” 

Lord WrnTERTON, close friend 
for many years of Lord Moyner’s, 
hushed the House to sympathetic 
silence by a personal tribute. His 
friend, he said, could have no better 
epitaph than this: “Most worthily 
he served his country in peace and 
war.” . 

Those teats, bottles, babies’, for 
the yse of, which have used up a 
considerable part of the hospitable 
pages of Hansard of late, were in 
the news again. It is normally 
Mr. QurytiIn Hoce who shows 
greatest interest in these small, but 
seemingly vitally necessary, articles, 
but to-day Mrs. Tats had a go at 
Mr. Hueu Datton, President of - 
the Board of Trade, whose Minis-_ 
terial responsibility they are. 

Mr. DaLton was non-committal. 
So Mrs. TaTE ups and says, sarcastic- 
like: ‘You wish to eliminate women 
and children! Will you please bring 
your policy into line with the rest of 
the Government, which is willing to 
allow them to continue to exist?” 

The Minister clearly had not 
expected this all-out attack, and 
hastily took cover. But at this point, 
Mr. Hoce, unable to keep out of the 
battle—his battle—any longer, hurled 
at the hapless Minister’s head the case 
of a baby who was the possessor of 
scores (or it may have been thousands) 
of unwanted bottles, all bought because 
chemists refused to sell teats without 
bottles. 

At this, Mr. Darron withdrew 


according to plan, murmuring appease- 
ments. 

Colonel THORNTON-KEMSLEY, en- 
couraged by these guerrilla (or Com- 
mando) tactics, demanded a statement 
from the War Minister, Sir JAaMEs 
GRIGG, about more pay for Army 
chaplains. Sir James said he would 
give a reply later, whereupon the 
Colonel (ignoring the advice of the 
military text-books about not crossing 
bridges until they are reached) an- 
nounced that “owing to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the reply he antici- 
pated” he would raise a debate on the 





JETTISONED? 


“The Lord Chancellor goes out of his way .. 
to throw overboard the whole idea of national 
planning.”—Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


subject. This modern application of 
the old maxim that he is thrice armed 
who gets his blow in fust tickled the 
House — including the prospective 
victim. 

Sir James levelled things up a bit 
at the expense of Professor Savory 
(or was it HrrLEeR ?) when the Professor 
inquired how many German dossiers 
and maps, prepared with a view to 
the invasion of Eire, were recently 
found in a Brussels garage. 

Solemnly the Minister replied: 
** About 2,000 books and dossiers and 
—10,000,000 maps.” This the House 
found amusing. 

And then there was a very short 
discussion on the plan to extend 
Parliament’s life by another twelve 
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months. After which, in the contrary 
way Parliament has, it proceeded to 
cut short its life for the day by rising. 

Their Lordships got down to a 
detailed examination of the Town and 
Country Planning Bill. There were 
several up-and-downers, in which Lord 
Smruon (the Lord Chancellor), Lord 
SaMUEL and Lord BaLrour oF Bur- 
LEIGH, took a vigorous, and occasionally 
exciting, part. 

Wednesday, November 8th.—Alert 
listeners to the proceedings of the 
Commons House of Parliament (as it is 
officially called) can always gain some 

new and quaint knowledge. Mr. 

MANNINGHAM- BULLER, for instance, 

is a barrister, and he wanted to 

know whether the Government 

knew that, under an old law, a 

solicitor who took legal proceedings 

against a foreign diplomat was 
liable to corporal punishment. Mr. 

EDEN replied to the effect that he 

wouldn’t be surprised, but some 

M.P. caused unseemly mirth by 

crying “Jolly good for them!” 

Then Captain StRIcKLAND com- 
plained that lorries (which are to 
him a source of endless inspiration 
and to Ministers a source of endless 
worry) had gone to Birmingham by 
way of Beachy Head—only he*said 
they had gone from London to 
Chichester by way of Gloucester. 
Mr, Noet-Baker, for the Ministry 
of War Transport, said this was true 
but quite all right—because it had 
been done to baffle the enemy. 
Captain STRICKLAND, at any rate, 
looked baffled, so it is to be hoped 
that the ruse worked equally well 
on Hitler. 

Sir ALrrED Knox thinks those 
little blue letter-labels which read 
“Par Avion” should be amended 
to read “Par(tial) Avion.” He 
complained that the air-mail letters 
from our Forces in India did not 
come all the way by air, but was 

assured by Captain ROBERT GRIMSTON, 
the Assistant Postmaster-General, that 
they were carried by air as far as 
possible, and then by the quickest 
alternative means. Then why not be 
frank about it, snapped Sir ALFRED, 
and say so. 

Mr. AnTHoNy EDEN, the Foreign 
Secretary, newly home from travels 
in furrin parts, got a terrific cheer on 
rising to tell his story. It was a grim 
situation he found in Greece, he said, 
but one that was being put right, 
largely by the aid we were sending to 
that heroic nation. 

While in Athens, said Mr. EDEN 
modestly, he had been able to arrange 
for urgent special supplies, by air and 
through the resourceful Royal Navy. 
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There was a roar of cheers when Mr. 
EDEN mentioned the successful cam- 
paign of the Allied forces in Italy— 
fought in well-nigh impossible climatic 
conditions. No praise, said he, could 
be too high for these men. 

Workmen’s compensation was the 
subject for debate—except that it is 
now called Industrial Injury Insurance. 
The Government is so keen on the new 
name that anyone using the old one 
was promptly. corrected by a chorus 
of those who knew better. Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, the Home Secre- 
tary, recommending the Government’s 
scheme to the House, pointed out 
that in future everybody who worked 
for his living would be covered by 
work—by industrial injury insurance. 
And employers would no longer be 
individually liable to pay work— 
industrial injury benefit—which would 
become a national charge. Which, 
said Mr. Morrison, was as it should be. 

The remarkable thing (in these days 
of official jargon) was that nobody in 
the subsequent debate referred to a 
workman as an “injuree.” But they will. 

Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE generously 
admitted that the Government’s 
scheme was so good that he “wished 
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“Rather flattering, don’t you think?” 


he had thought of it.” Which, from 
the author of the famous social 
insurance plan, was praise indeed. 

Towards the end of the debate Mr. 
“Jor” TINKER complained that Sir 
WILLIAM was “the villain of the piece” 
—and hastily explained that he used 
the phrase in the kindest and gentlest 
possible way. Whereupon Sir WILLIAM 
introduced a new Parliamentary tech- 
nique by saluting smartly, military 
fashion. 

Thursday, November 9h. — Mr. 
HERBERT Morrison, the Home Secre- 
tary, caused great joy by announcing 
that London is to have lighting as 
good as any in the land. There had 
been relaxations, he said, but they had 
not been very generally taken advan- 
tage of. Now, perhaps, they would be. 

Members cheered—just in case the 
one hundred separate lighting authori- 
ties of the Metropolis found themselves 
able to agree, and there is to be better 
lighting. Anyway, the mere promise 
made an excellent advance Christmas 
present. 

Then a lot more was said on the 
subject of work—er, industrial injury 
insurance—and eventually the plan 
was approved. 















Beach 


i how long known this bound- 


less wash of light, 
This smell of purity; 
gleaming waste; 
This wind? This brown strewn wrack 
how old a sight; 
These pebbles round to touch and 
salt to taste. 


this 


See, the slow marbled heave, the liquid 
arch , 
Before the waves’ procession to the 
land 
Flowers in foam; the ripples’ onward 
march; 
Their last caresses on the pure hard 
sand. 


For how long known these very corks 
new-made 
Smooth and enchanted from the 
lapping sea ? 
Since first I laboured with a wooden 
spade 
Against the background of Eternity. 


F.C. C. 
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“Smartly now... 





Sick para-a-a-a-de—Hart!” 


How We All Sit 


Minister to tell us not to relax, 
but has he read our favourite 
astrologer this morning ? 

We rose, this Sunday morning, 
determined not to relax. We felt 
well; we were ready for anything: we 
looked forward to a busy week during 
which, in our humble way, we should 
keep the Hun on the run continually 
and lay a brick or two of the Better 
World. 

Then we looked at our favourite 
astrologer’s column, the column headed 
HOW WE ALL STAND THIS WEEK 
“(Look for your birth date below to 
find your section.)” 

Well, if you were born between 
April 21 and May 20, the Message is: 

“Early part of week rather stormy. 
Wait urtil Friday before tackling major 
proposition :.” 


T is all very well for the Prime 


A somewhat barren week, old boy. 

But if you were born between May 
21 and June 20 the position is even 
more discouraging : 

“Wait until Saturday before making 
decisions.” 

Nor has the citizen who was born 


‘between July 21 and August 21 a very 


active week before him. For here the 
signal is: 

“Take things quietly until Friday.” 

George, to whom we showed this 
document, was born on October 30. 
George was highly inspired by Lord 
Woolton’s remarks on “merchant- 
adventurers”. Ever since then he has 
been dashing about like a doodle-bug 
and launching new schemes every- 
where. He had some big stuff coming 
this week, we gather, but our astrologer 
knocked the stuffing out of him. 

October 23 to November 22... . 
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“Friday first really favourable day 
for major undertakings.” 

January boys are not much better 
off. 

“December 21—January 19.... 
Urge utmost care in regard to decisions 
at mid-week. Thursday marks begin- 
ning of more helpful phase.” 

Pretty vague, that. We had better 
say “Friday” for safety. And any 
merchant-venturer who was_ born 
between June 21 and July 20 had better 
make a slow start also, for their 
Message is: 

“Friday best for handling business 
propositions.” 

Good old Friday again! 

Well, that accounts for six of the 
twelve periods into which the year is 
divided. In other words, about half 
the population are enjoined to put off 
everything big till Friday or Saturday, 
which, you must admit, is a bit of 
a smack in the eye for the Prime 
Minister. 

But let us look at the other periods. 
Perhaps the other half of the population 
are going to have a big, bold, busy 
week. 

Well, no, not all of them, it seems. 

August 22 to September 22... . 

“Play for safety in everything.” 

And under November 23 to Decem- 
ber 20 we read with some discourage- 
ment: 

“Plan most activities on quiet lines.” 

Dear, dear, that is eight out of 
twelve. Let us look at the other four. 

Hullo, here is a more energetic note: 

“April 21 to May 20. 

“Make full use of Wednesday for 
dealing with current schemes.” 

But even these venturers have a 
one-day week before them, for “‘Last 
few days of week show signs of 
unsettlement.” 

Wednesday again is the big day for 
boys and girls born between September 
23 and October 22: 

“Wednesday best day for action.” 

Tuesday gets a rather anemic 
recommendation under “January 20 
to February 18 ”: 

“Tuesday provides opportunity for 
making up for lost ground.” 

And Monday is the one day for 
industrial magnates born between 
February 19 and March 20: 

“Make full use of to-morrow for 
pushing ahead with your plans.” 

Highly encouraging. But, alas, the 
“rest of the week is rather unsettled”, 
which means, we know—“ go slow ”. 

The industrial and financial scene, 
therefore, will have some queer features 
in the coming week. Activity (if the 
advice is followed) will be spasmodic 
everywhere, and, except for one day 
in the week, the entire population will 
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groups—or half the population—will 
roar into sudden and confident action 
on Friday or Saturday while one 
(Jan. 20 to Feb. 18) will watch them 
with a wary eye, since for this group 
“Friday requires more than average 
care.” One-sixth of the population will 
similarly erupt, briefly, on Wednesday. 

Our own date falls in the ‘“‘ Play for 
safety in everything” group: so we do 
not propose to get up this week. 

A. P. H. 
°o. o 


Selection 


T is the ambition of almost every 
East African soldier to become a 
driver. The motives for this are 

many, but mostly perhaps it is because 
it is a sitting-down job, and sitting 
down is so much more restful than 
standing up. 

Also, in Egypt, a driver is a man 
who wields considerable power, because 
such a careful eye is now kept on 
transport that even important officers 
like Captain Sympson and myself have 
to hitch-hike. When we are billeted 
with a Company, and want to relax 
after the strain of our Welfare Duties 
by spending a few hours in the nearest 
town, we have to make ourselves 
pleasant to the African drivers so that 
they can tell us when they are going 
in. Driver Bulongo of 3092 Company 
kindly obliged us the other day. He 
was taking a three-ton truck into Port 
Basookah to have a new sign painted 
on it, and offered us a lift. For once I 
managed to get the seat by the driver, 
while Sympson rode in the back, sitting 
with dignity on an oil-drum. 

About a mile down the road a group 
of officers consisting of a major, two 
captains and some smaller fry waved 
frantically to us to stop and give them 
a lift, but Bulongo drove on. 

“Didn’t you see those officers?” I 
_ asked. 

*‘No,” he said. 

I wondered if there was something 
wrong with his eyesight, but it seemed 
to be quite good, because round the 
next bend four grinning East Africans 
hailed- him, and he stopped. They 
climbed aboard and we continued. 
Bulongo failed to see a European 
sergeant-major and what looked like a 
Polish general a hundred yards further 
on, but presently picked up nine more 
East Africans. 

“Really, old man,” I said, “don’t 
you think you are being a bit in- 
vidious? Surely this colour-bar stuff 
is out of date in 1944?” 

He mumbled something in Kiganda 
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be “taking things easy”. Six birthday , 


and whisked past a gesticulating pilot- 
officer and then braked suddenly as 
another coloured man came in sight. 

Then he flashed by a couple of 
A.T.S. officers, and Sympson rapped 
on the roof of the cab. He told 
Bulongo that if he did not stop he 
would put him on a charge. It was 
disgraceful, he said, to let those two 
poor girls walk five miles into town 
just because of an old-fashioned 
colour-prejudice. 

Rather to my surprise Bulongo 
stopped, and we picked up the A.T\S. 
officers, and presently we arrived at 
Port Basookah and alighted. 

“Pick us up,” said Sympson to 
Bulongo, ‘“‘on your way back. We will 
be waiting outside the Officers’ Club 
at three o’clock.” 

He then turned to the A.T.S. officers 
and said that there would be plenty of 
room for them if it suited them to go 
back at that time, and they said how 
kind Sympson was, and did we know 
anywhere in Port Basookah where one 
could get a good lunch? So of course 
we invited them to lunch with us, and 
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it turned out that one of them had a 
second-cousin who was vicar of a place 
Sympson used to live at when he was 
a boy, so on the strength of this we 
took them to see some Roman ruins. 

“Tt must be awfully difficult, work- 
ing with these East Africans,” said 
one of them admiringly. 

Sympson laughed easily. 

“Tt’s just a matter of psychology,” 
he said. “Studying how their minds 
work, and that sort of thing. Some 
men can do it, and some can’t. It’s 
just a gift, I suppose.” 

At that moment Bulongo thundered 
along in his truck. It was packed 
to overflowing with East Africans. 
Bulongo must have been collecting 
them all afternoon. As he neared us he 
slowed down a little and murmured 
sadly “Full up, Effendi.” Then he 
accelerated and drove on. 

The taxi to take us back to camp 
cost Sympson a pound, and he did not 
seem to be reconciled to it even when 
I pointed out that the lesson in 
African psychology was well worth 
such a trifling sum. 
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At the Play 





“PrivaTE Lives” (APOLLO) 


HERE they are again—Elyot Chase 
and Amanda, the “two violent acids 
bubbling about together,” now on the 
balconies of a French hotel, now in a 
Paris flat. One minute they are on the 
sofa, the next at the piano, presently 
on the floor. According to the pro- 
gramme it is “summer a few years 
ago.” A few years! To-day-Elyot and 
Amanda belong to prehistory. This 
hay fever or midsummer 
moonshine of theirs is not 
of our darker, sterner age; 
it is as obviously a period 
revival as Love for Love. 

Even so, scarcely fifteen 
years have passed since 
Mr. CowaRp wrote the 
play in four days when 
recovering from influenza 
at a Shanghai hotel; only 
fourteen years since its 
acids first bubbled at the 
Phoenix Theatre in Sept- 
ember 1930. Now it has 
become, in two senses, a * 
comedy of escape: that 
Paris flat is as remote as 
Shangri-la. 

Fortunately, the Noel 
Coward who lay scribbling 
in his Chinese hotel was 
Coward the comedian, the 
dramatist who realized the 
importance of being flip- 
pant. Private Lives, crazy 
design for living, had 
nothing of the intenser 
Coward; like the later 
Blithe Spirit, it was for 
entertainment alone, and 
surely no other author 
rationing himself to four 
characters (if we omit the 
French maid, neatly done 
at the Apollo by Miss YvoNNE ANDRE) 
had managed to keep his stage so 
continuously alive—and_ kicking? 
When he had written the play Coward 
turned for a change to panoramas and 
cavalcades. At Shanghai he was con- 
tent to lie back and trust to his 
brimming spirits, to the witty line 
sharply twanged off, to the speed and 
glitter and impudence of it all: a 
sophisticated fairy-tale without a moral 
and with one act given over to a 
bickering duologue of flash and out- 
break and recovery—a pattern repeated 
with cunning variations until the last 
wrestling - bout among the broken 
records and the overthrown chairs. 

It may be remembered that Elyot 
Chase and his Amanda (that “dear 


Elyot 


Amanda 


venom:?’) have parted after a brief and 
explosive married life: the equivalent 
of romps in a powder magazine. Time 
passes. Elyot weds Sybil, worthy and 
dull; Amanda weds Victor, even duller. 
On their honeymoons—for this is 
fantasy unashamed—the couples 
appear on adjoining balconies in the 
same hotel at Deauville. All is set’ for 
the play and its gallimaufry of 
quarrels. Hlyot and Amanda pair off 
again and rush back to Paris; Victor 
and Sybil find them there a few days 
later at the end of one of the stormiest 
periods in Chase history. The next 








BREAKFAST-TABLE AMENITIES 


PA RES ine Oss) sew Mr. RayMonp HuNTLEY 
AS ee ee Miss Kay Hammonp 
Mr. JoHN CLEMENTS 
Oe are a ae ee eee Miss PeGGy SIMPSON 


morning, after another set of skir- 
mishes, Elyot and Amanda steal off into 
the warm glow of a prehistoric Paris, 
leaving Sybil and Victor now launched 
on a very pretty quarrel of their own. 
What the final pairing will be, we have 
not the slightest idea; but it will be 
surprising if EHlyot and Amanda get 
through lunch without hurling the 
crockery at each other. ; 

In this play of words without deeds, 
Mr. CowarD, like Gratiano, speaks an 
infinite deal of nothing. Still, from 
balcony scenes to Mad Hatters’ break- 
fast-party, all is so swift and incon- 
sequent that in the theatre we can 
never take time to pause, to reflect 
heavily on the thinness of this and 
the emptiness of that. Mr. Cowarp 
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flashes a mirror into our dazzled eyes: 
when we can see clearly again the 
play is over. The theme may be 
artificial, the people are trivial, the 
dialogue is dangerously brittle; yet 
on the stage, if acted with any com- 
petence at all, Private Lives must ever 
be a public delight. 

It is written by a technician for 
technicians. Badly played it can be 
exasperating: the witty rallies dwindle 
to mere pat-ball in the paddock, and 
the evening drags its slow length along. 
But London has not yet seen it badly 
done. Mr. Coward and Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence created Elyot 
and Amanda in 1930. To- 
day their successors, Mr. 
JoHN CLEMENTS (the pro- 
ducer) and Miss Kay 
Hammonp, are also at the 
very heart of things, agile 
in both the mixed doubles 
of the first and third acts 
and the fiercer duel of the 
second. Mr. CLEMENTS, 
though never a carbon- 
copy of the first Elyot, has 
the author’s clipped speech 
and almost imperious con- 
trol of the stage, and as 
Amanda, that dear Lady 
Disdain—one of the women 
who must be “beaten 
regularly, like gongs”— 
Miss HAMMOND is superbly 
herself, comedienne of the 
plummy drawl, the pout- 
ings and sulks, and the 
rapid change from a moan- 
ing of doves in immemorial 
elms to the spitfire fury 
of love to hatred turned. 
Lastly, as Victor and Sybil, 
Mr. RaymMonp HunNTLEY 
and Miss Pecey SIMPSON 
must spend the evening 
in blank bewilderment, 
and they do it to admira- 
tion. Certainly, in the 
third-act scene with Elyot, Mr. Hunt- 


LEY, a slow-moving full-back baffled , 


by an electric eel at wing three- 
quarter, could hardly be excelled. 
e432. 


Christmas Cards 


Ene last time Mr. Punch drew your 
attention to the “Peter Rabbit” 
Christmas Cards sold on behalf of the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association 
was very nearly four years ago. It is 
now possible for a reprint of two of 
the designs to be issued. Cards can be 
bought from the Hon. Angela Baring, 
Itchen Stoke Manor, Alresford, Hants., 
at 6d. each including tax. Envelopes 
are 4d. each including tax. 
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At the Ballet 





““MIRACLE IN THE GORBALS” 
“CARNAVAL” 


ONE is usually dependent on one’s 
programme for knowing what a ballet 
is about, but beyond telling us that 
the scene of his new ballet is Glasgow 
RoBert HELPMANN leaves Miracle 
in the Gorbals to speak for itself— 
which it does in no uncertain voice. 
The vividness and at times brutal 
realism of the presentation leave very 
little to the imagination; and to an 
audience schooled in the conventions 
of the cinema even the information 
about Glasgow seems _ superfluous. 
The sight of a ship moored to a dock- 
side painted on a drop-curtain which 
when raised reveals a crowd wearing 
tam-o’-shanters would lead even Dr. 
Watson to infer that the venue thus 
indicated was unlikely to be Stow- 
on-the-Wold. 

Though this ballet might at first 
appear to be a near relative to Kurt 
Jooss’s Big City it is only a very 
distant cousin. In the first place 
there is more pure dancing here than 
in Big City, and secondly HELPMANN 
tells a story to point a moral instead of 
using it as Jooss does to flap a Left 
Wing at the audience. Miracle in the 
Gorbals is free of “isms.” The 
parable underlying it is that if Our 
Lord came into the world again and 
performed miracles of healing in 
Glasgow or any other city the mob, 
after. their first wonderment had 
passed, would kill Him as their fore- 
runners did two thousand years ago 


AND 


for the unforgivable sin of being © 


different from everyone else. 

The scene is set in a dingy dockside 
slum of tenement buildings where 
dwell a motley crowd of beggars, 
hooligans, toughs, flashy girls and 
dismal little painted sluts in trousers. 
In one building lives a prostitute and 
in another a young girl, whose fleeting 
encounters with her lover bring a ray 
of light into the surrounding squalor. 
An unfortunate girl drowns herself in 
the river (her despair is beautifully 
expressed) and her dead body is 
pulled out of the water by an official, 
while the gaping crowd looks on. A 
Stranger appears and restores her to 
life, and then the two-thousand-year- 
old tragedy repeats itself. The last 
scene is of a Beggar sadly and rever- 
ently covering the dead Stranger’s 
face while the Prostitute, penitent like 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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“T think the Government ought to give us some sort of badge 
so that people can see that we’ve been in the Home Guard.” 


the Magdalene, mourns and the Official 
who to save trouble has allowed the 
mob to have its bestial way watches 
from a distance. The music is by 
ARTHUR B.Iss and is first rate. The 
décor is by EpwarD Burra. 


For those whose taste is for lighter 
fare Carnaval has been revived this 
season, fresh and gay as ever. One 
feels that ScHUMANN would have been 
enchanted with the ballet created 
by Foxrve and Baxst to his music, 
and with the way the musical portraits 
have been brought to life. The dash- 
ing gallant Florestan and the dreamy 
Eusebius are of course SCHUMANN 
himself. ‘Any Eusebius would be 
hopelessly enamoured of the Chiarina 


of Beryt Grey in her blue crinoline, 
and any Harlequin lose his heart to 
the dainty elusiveness of Marcor 
Fonteyn’s Columbine. This is a very 
successful and welcome revival. 


D.C. B. 


°o ° 


We-Breathe-Again Corner 


“The Acting Chief Justice, Sir Torick 
Ameer Ali, today dismissed with costs the 
application filed by three members of the 
Bengal Legislative Council praying for an 
injunction, restraining the President of the 
Council, Sir B. P. Singh Roy, from giving 
any further ruling on the declaration made 
by him on July 31 on an amendment for 
the insertion of a comma in a sub-clause of 
the Agricultural Income Tax Bill.” 

Calcutta paper. 
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“ Six—ileastways, five and three-quarters.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Heroes and Martyrs 


Mr. A. L. Rowse has followed up The Spirit of English 
History, which appeared a year ago, with T'he English Spirit 
(MAcMILLAN, 12/6), a collection of essays on famous figures 
in our history and literature. In the preface he speaks of 
himself as “not being English, alas—except by conviction 
—but hopelessly Cornish.” This may explain why his 
patriotism is so articulate, and why his Toryism, like 
Edmund Burke’s, is not instinctive but conscious and 
romantic, with a strain of self-assertiveness which in some 
degree lessens the attraction of his writing. He is at his 
best on peaceful themes and on reflective or poetic natures— 
Erasmus, Kilvert and Dorothy Wordsworth. But like 
Froude, on whom he writes with great sympathy, he has 
an uncritical adoration of active and dominating persons, 
to whom he attributes not only the qualities which made 
them impressive but also the qualities which, had they 
possessed them, would have made them endearing. So 
Queen Elizabeth has “an immense gusto for life; there is 
nothing tortured about her.” Nelson, whose mass execu- 
tions at Naples would have staggered Robespierre, is to 
be found by students of his life always “interceding for 
mercy.” And Swift is “one of the major English poets,” a 
claim which even Mr. Rowss feels needs some substantiation. 
He admits, therefore, that there is a lack of variety in 
tone in Swift’s verse, but urges that this is also true of 
Spenser, Shelley and Keats, a plea which overlooks the 
important point that Swift’s tone is prosaic, the tone 
of Spenser, Shelley and Keats poetic. Mr. Rowse’s 
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admiration for courage vanishes when it derives not from 
patriotism or love of adventure but from religious or 
ethical principles. In his essay on George Herbert, the 
fact that Herbert was “an aristocrat to his finger-tips ” 
clearly extenuates his saintliness, which in any case was 
not of so austere a nature as to prevent him from enjoying 
his life in the English countryside. But Sir Thomas More, 
who was heroic against the current of his times, finds no 
favour with Mr. Rowse. “The psychology of the martyr 
is surely a very curious and morbid thing,” he says, and 
finds in it two main elements, a deep-rooted spiritual, or 
intellectual, pride, and a positive desire for pain. More’s 
refusal to recognize the divorce of Queen Catharine is 
mere insolence to Mr. Rowse, and his apparent readiness 
to exchange this world for a better one either an untimely 
bit of bravado or evidence of a very uncritical attitude 
towards an hypothesis on which no sensible person would 
have staked his head. H. K. 





Portrait of a Master-Builder 


There are only two medieval architects in The Dictionary 
of National Biography, and Henry Yevele (BatsrorD, 15/-) 
is one of them. To prove that Yevele, like Chaucer, 
furnished England with a native idiom that effectively 
nationalized its French borrowings is the technical purpose 
of Mr. J. H. Harvey’s scholarly and animated study. But 
his book is far from remaining a wistful tribute to Perpen- 
dicular—the Gothic that should have taken the place of 
Early English if the Victorian Gothic revival were to have 
had any vital continuity with the past. It is also an 
effective lesson to a generation which, as the writer brutally 
puts it, “has at any rate wiped the soapy grin of the face 
of Utopian progress.” In Mr. Harvey’s view the age of 
Yevele (c. 1320-1400) was, generally speaking, the peak of 
English civilization; and one regrets that he has not found 
space to substantiate this claim in a broader cultural back- 
ground. He has drawn a memorable portrait of a great 
master-mason: the maker of the stone-work of Richard 
II’s tomb, of the reconstructed Westminster Hall, of the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral, and of lost glories like 
Tower Wharf and Rochester Bridge—the man whose 
superior at the Office of Works was Chaucer and whose 
constant host and friend William of Wykeham. H. P. E. 





Golf 


In these days, when to most of its devotees golf is an 
endearing memory, Golf Between Two Wars, by BERNARD 
DaRWIN (CHATTO AND WINDUS, 15/-), is a welcome arrival. 
It might easily have been a stodgy mass of facts and figures; 
actually it is a comprehensive and entertaining account of 
an important epoch in the history of the craft, during which 
“almost everything happened.” Steel shafts and graduated 
irons, with an ever-growing length of the ball, made hay 
of the existing courses. International matches were 
established. The Americans came down like a wolf on 
the fold, and the Walker and Rider cups came into being. 
Golf became a public show, and high players had to cul- 
tivate a new set of nerves. Thus the old game got a 
thorough shaking-up, and Mr. Darwin, himself a first-class 
amateur with sixty years of golf behind him and a young 
mind, is the man to tell us about it. He has seen as much 
as could be vouchsafed to any one mortal. He describes 
important events and soul-stirring moments. He has 
observed all the tigers both ancient and modern, and 
known them too; and his book is full of appreciations of 
those illustrious persons and their magical performances, 
with perhaps a special reference to their putting. But he 
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does not neglect the social side of golf, and is possibly at 
his most enjoyable when he comes down from the mountain 
height of grave tournaments to the “sacred festivals of 
golf” such as the President’s Putter and the Worplesdon 
Foursomes, friendly gatherings where austerity by good 
fellowship is softened. And here one regrets that he has 
not told us more about himself. Readers may remember 
an indignant letter to The Times complaining of the 
slighting way in which their Golf Correspondent persistently 
alluded to Mr. BERNARD Darwin. That, by the way. 
His book is one to be acquired by every golfer, by theft if 
necessary. It is equally desirable for tiger and for rabbit. 
The latter may contemplate dreadful performances with 
terrified fascination. To give one, an individual took an 
iron off the tee for a hole of over 500 yards—an iron, mind 
you—and was on with a spoon. A scandalous affair. Such 
things should not be. J. K. 


Tschaikovsky 

Although in his introduction to T'schaikovsky (Duck- 
wortTH, 5/-) Mr. GERALD ABRAHAM says that Tschaikovsky’s 
character offers more interesting material to the amateur 
psychologist than any musician from Jubal to the present 
day, he has not succeeded quite so well with Tschaikovsky 
as with Tolstoi and Dostoevsky, on both of whom he 
has written extremely well in the same series of short 
biographies. He gives us many singular details about 
Tschaikovsky. When he was conducting he used to be 
under the illusion that his head would fall off unless he 
kept a firm grip on his beard with his left hand. He had 
an innate antipathy to women, and, having failed to cure 
it by marriage, tried to contract pneumonia by wading 
into a river one winter night and remaining there for a 
considerable time. In his later years he took to brandy, 
and his diary endlessly repeated the same entry—‘ Drunken- 
ness.” These and other details bring Tschaikovsky before 
us, but for some reason Mr. ABRAHAM does not make the 
most of, Tschaikovsky’s extraordinary relationship with 
Nadezhda von Meck, a rich widow, who for fourteen years 
gave him an annual income of more than six hundred 
pounds, corresponded copiously with him, but never saw 
him except at a distance. Once, when she used the second 
person singular in a letter, Tschaikovsky rebuked her, 
and she went back meekly to the second person plural. 
Mr. ABRAHAM does not mention this incident, which 
suggests a thorough understanding on Tschaikovsky’s part 
of how to manage his benefactress; and he attributes to 
wounded affection Tschaikovsky’s distress when Nadezhda 
dropped the annuity and terminated their connection. H.K. 





Grass and the Grazier 


Among those who leave their farms better than they 
found them, the arable man has usually excelled the 
grazier. But long before Stapleton’s day there were 
experts like Elliot who maintained old pastures and 
produced excellent new ones, and an exhilarating little 
biography of Charles H. Blunt Franklin, of Shutlanger 
Grove, Towcester, adds notably to their number. In 
relating his father’s story Mr. T. BeprorD FRANKLIN 
depicts not only a fine Englishman but a fine way of living 
—the interdependence of character and vocation is striking. 
He has dealt evenly with both: setting the stout-hearted 
able farmer four square between the tradition he safe- 
guarded and the experiments he initiated and paid for. 
He passes almost too quickly over his own childhood on a 
well-ordered kingdom of five hundred acres, whose sagacious 
and kindly ruling meant a happy home, a keen team of 
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workers and a contented village. There is, however, one 
memorable picture of tame barn-owls, grown up and freed, 
returning to a row on the farm roof-tree for their supper. 
Much of the book is given over to the Red Devon bullocks 
which swept the board of prizes at Northampton and to 
their mainly home-grown menu. But you need not be a 
farmer to enjoy every page of Good Pastures (CAMBRIDGE 
University Press, 3/6). * H. P. E. 


Berkeley Circus 


The first things that strike one about Mr. Bernarp 
Fatk’s latest tome, The Berkeleys of Berkeley Square 
(Hutcuinson, 18/-), are his immense industry and (though, 
since his waste-paper basket is not on view, the comment 
may not be fair) seeming reluctance to discard any of the 
scraps of knowledge picked up in his paper-chase after 
the noteworthy dead. The result, regarded as a family’s 
history, is bewildering. Yet the scraps give value to 
another sort of book altogether—the book within the 
book—the rambling notebook that will make Londoners long 
for past: splendours, and will bestow odd facts on inquisitive 
minds. He begins, after a foreword, with tales of the early 
Berkeleys, the men inclined to dull clodhood, the women 
“richer in character than their consorts.” We have a 
chapter on Pepys’ opinion of the money-grubbing Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, another on the Admiral Berkeley 
who helped to bring about the war with America, one on 
the profligate Colonel Berkeley, and several most enter- 
taining ones on the Berkeley women, including Lady Betty, 
the best of them, and the notorious Lady Craven. However 


-one may choose to read the book, it will provide entertain- 


ment, for every page is crammed with facts. B. E. B. 


- 
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“Smashed the whole place to smithereens, did you, Miller? Ab, I always said you’d make good.” 


This Talking at Breakfast 


ei ES, Peter, I have done severak 
exciting things in my life... 


besides marry mummy. I have 
caught a burglar... I have been in a 
house on fire ... and I have saved 
a boy from drowning.” 

“Only the trouble with daddy is, 
darling, that he always manages to 
make the most exciting things look 
funny to other people.” 

“Daddy, do take off your glasses.” 

“But why, Peter? I have only just 
put them on.” 

“T want to see what you look like 
without them.” 

“You know what I look like without 
them. What you want to see, surely, 
is what I look like with them.” 

“Please take them off, daddy.” 

“Oh, very well. Now! What is the 


difference ?” 


“You look more real.” 

“Well, when I have not got them on, 
and I look at you, you don’t look real. 
Which would you rather have?” 

“What do I look like?” 

“A lizard.” 

“Keep them off for a little while, 
darling, and let me look. Yes, I think 
he has summed up the difference 
very well. You are quite right, Peter. 
When you grow up you will be a very 
clever little boy.” 

“When he grows up, darling, he will 
not be a little boy. Unless you 
envisage him as a kind of Wee Georgie 
Wood. And it might not be a bad 
idea; I believe there is quite a lot of 
money in that.” 

“Tell me about the burglar, daddy.” 

“Oh, you have forgotten about the 
glasses now?” 


“He has not forgotten about the 
glasses, and neither have I. I do 
think you might have let me decide 
the colour.” 

“Only a woman; surely, could think 
that the efficacy of a pair of spec- 
tacles could be affected by the 
colour.” 

“But they do look rather ridiculous, 
darling.” 

“Well, I did not always look 
ridiculous. Once I caught a burglar, 
Peter.” 

“Then why don’t you tell me 
about it.” 

“Tt is a simple story. I was seeing 
your mummy home from a dance. 
That was before she was your mummy, 
of course.” 

“Nowadays, Peter, I have to go 
alone.” 
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“That is completely false. You have 
never had to go alone yet. The fact 
that on one occasion you wished to go 
to a dance alone . . . thinking Carl Fisk 
would be there . . .” 

“Not in front of Peter, darling, 
please.” 

“ Anyway, I was taking yourmummy 
-home from this dance, Peter .. .’ 

“Where did she live?” 

“Tn a tiny house all by herself.” 

“Tn a forest?” 

“Ina mews. And the first thing she 
did when we got there was to say ‘Oh, 
look, there is a light on.’ ._ So I said: 
‘Then you must have left it on when 
you went out.’” 

“And before I could prove daddy 
wrong, Peter, the light went owt 
again.” 

ee Why 2 be] 

“Because someone had turned it out. 
Don’t be dull, Peter, please. If you 
are going to be so frightfully intelligent 
when you grow up, try to show a 
glimmer of it now. One moment we 
saw the light on; the next it was turned 
out; and as nobody should have been 
there to turn it out we knew there was 
somebody who had no right to be 
there.” 

“So what did you do?” 


“Walked up to the door of the — 


” 
. 


house . . 

“Pushing me in front of him, 
darling.” 

“Opened the door with the key 
mummy had given me, ‘and in the hall, 
which was all dark, I saw the figure of 
a man with a sack full of mummy’s 
belongings.” 

“How did you know what was in 
the sack?” 

“That is a very good question, 
Peter.... How did you know?” 

“You are well aware, darling, that 
we found out together afterwards.” 

“Smile when you talk like that.” 

“T love you.” 

“T love you.” 

“So I asked him what he was doing 
there.” 

“Tn just the same tone that I asked 
you, Peter, when [ found you in the 
pantry yesterday.” 

“ And he said, Oh, he had just come 
in to wash his hands.” 

“How did he get there?” 

“Over some spiked railings and in 
by the window.” 

“Did he want to wash his hands as 
badly as that?” 
“ Apparently. 

what he said.” 

“So then did you fight him?” 

“I did not, Peter, because your 
mummy especially asked me not to, 
because she so hates scenes in public. 
That is why she would never let me bite 


That is certainly 


Carl Fisk, and in the same way she 


made me shut the door quick, and 
tell the taxi-man to go for a policeman.” 


“And believe me, darling, he was 


very quick doing so.” 

“And the taxi was a very long time 
finding one.” 

“So did daddy go in again?” 

“Why should I go in again? He 
could not get out. There was no back 
door, and no way out even by windows 
except at the front.” 

“You could have gone in and sat 
on him.” 

“With what particular object, may 
T ask?” , 

“Anyway, Peter, he stayed on the 
step talking to me.” 

“Which was very much nicer, and 
at last we heard the taxi coming back, 
and the driver was hooting at every 
corner, at first very far away like a tug 
down the river, and finally very loud, 
like a trumpet call, and the only funny 
thing was that when he skidded into 
our road we did not see any policeman.” 

“Daddy had expected to see one 
standing on the running-board, blow- 
ing his whistle, and firing a pistol, 
Peter... .’ 

“Much as I love you, I must remark 
that English policemen do not have 
pistols, unless they are military police- 
men, and then they are forbidden to 
use them. The point is, Peter, that 
all this time the policeman was sitting 
comfortably inside with his legs crossed 
smoking a cigarette.” 

“And when the taxi stopped and he 
got out quite calmly, we saw he was a 
very young and attractive policeman.” 

“However young and attractive he 
was, he was not very used to his job, 
because he could not pull his truncheon 
out without getting it all caught up 
with his braces, and by the time we 
went in the burglar had gone into 
another room, and we got very 
frightened looking for him all over 
again. But we caught him in the end, 
and made him sit in a chair while we 
hunted to see if he had any friends.” 

“And what did mummy do?” 

“Kept giving him chocolates.” 

“With hard centres?” 

“No, Peter, as I like nutty ones, 
daddy had brought me a lot of 
squashy creamy things.” 

“Of all the liars .. .” 

“So then did you march him off to 
prison?” 

“Yes, and the next day we had to 
go to the police-court and tell the 
judge all about it, and outside the 
police-court there were a lot: of police- 
men whiling away their time . . .” 

“ Daddy always tells this bit, Peter, 
but really he makes it up.” 

“T do not make it up. One of the 
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older policemen was stooping down 
outside the court to do up his boot- 
lace, Peter,.and our policeman——” 

“The young and attractive one.” 

“wanting to show off in front of 
mummy, kicked the other policeman 
with his knee as he passed by, and the 
older policeman looked round to see 
who had done it, and all he saw was 
mummy.” 

“So what did he do?” 

“Well, your mummy was such a 
pretty lady that he just wagged his 
finger at her and shook his head and 
said “Ah-ha . . . Caught you that 
time.’”’ 

“He makes it up, Peter.” 

“I saw the whole thing with my 
own eyes.” 

“Now tell me about the fire, daddy.” 

“That is even funnier, darling, 
because daddy makes up even more bits 
about me. But you will have to wait 
for that till to-morrow.” 


° ° 


Uniform Price 


HE jeweller removed the small 

black telescope from his eye and 

staunched the tears which welled 
in its place. I observed that his other 
eye was dry. 

“Well,” he said—‘‘seeing you’re in 
the Services . . .” 

“Thanks awfully,” I said. 

“But you know ’ow it is. They 
won’t give you so much as a screw, 
not so much as a winding-shaft. And 
I’ve only the one repairer. And he’s 
bung full. But I'll try.” 

“I'd be very much obliged,” I said. 
“When would it—about how long 
do you——?” 

“Seeing you’re in the Services . . 
say, six weeks?” 

“That would be splendid,” I said 
bravely. Setting my teeth, I rushed 
on—“I suppose you couldn’t hire me 
a watch—of any sort, I mean—until 
mine’s done?” 

I knew the suggestion was out- 
rageous, but I was not quite prepared, 
even so, for the way he threw back 
his head and gave that sharp shout of 
derisive laughter—or for the pity in 
the glance he gave me afterwards as 
he shook his head many times from 
side to side. No words, plainly, could 
give expression to my ignorance of a 
jeweller’s war-time problems. He felt 
towards me, I could see, much as 
Einstein might have felt towards a 
child of six who asked him about 
Relativity. 

“T see,” I said, bowing my head— 
“T’m sorry.” 

I was leaving, ashamed, when [ 
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had another absurd idea. I put it 
to him, nervously, that he might be 
able to sell me a watch — something 
quite cheap of course, just to tide me 
over. 

“There’s this,” he said, and fumbled 
in a drawer under the counter. He 
adjusted the hands, held it to his ear 
for a moment and put it down before 
me—a little black undistinguished 
wristlet watch with a torn strap. 
“Four pound,” he said. 

“T’ll take it,” I said, wondering if 
I heard myself aright. 

“Seeing you’re in the Services. 
Youw’ll find it’s a nice reliable little 
watch, that.” He scribbled a receipt, 
unblessed by a twopenny stamp. 

“Then I’ll look in again in about 
six weeks’ time for the other?” 

“About six to ten weeks,” he said, 
turning away without watching me to 
the door. 

That was at one o'clock. At ten 
minutes past one, as I was showing my 
prize to friends, I noticed that -it 
registered the time as one-twenty. 
When I dialled tm at one forty-five 
the nice reliable little watch said ten 
minutes to three. At five o’clock by 
the chime of the church on the corner 
the hands had spun on towards a 
quarter past seven. 

I do not understand watches, but I 
did remember from my schooldays a 
simple operation known as “altering 
the regulator.” However, some 
previous owner had thought of that. 
The regulator needle was pushed right 
back to, and even a little behind, the 
“S” for “Slow.” 

The jeweller dried the tears in his 
telescope-eye. It was one o’clock on 
the following day, Wednesday (half- 
past five on Friday morning by my 
nice reliable little watch). ‘You 
know ’ow it is,” he said—“they won’t 
give you so much as a second-’and; 
not so much as an unjewelled rivet. 
But, seeing you’re in the ——” 

“How long would it take?” 

“I’ve only the one repairer, you 
see.” 

“You told me,” I said. 
long?” 

“And he’s bung full. Say, perhaps, 
a month?” 

I said I thought I would keep it. 

“You can keep on putting it back,” 
he said. “It’s only striking-clocks it 
does ’arm to, putting them back. 
Some thinks it does ’arm to any time- 
piece, putting them back, but it’s 


“How 





only when they’re striking-clocks that 
Dias’ 

At first I tried to work out the time 
in my head from that watch. Then, 
after making a series of tests, I drew 
up a table for quick reference. This 
would have served, if only the watch 
had been consistent in its rate of gain. 
I did attempt an additional sliding- 
scale calculation, for application when 
it was (a) trotting, (b) cantering, (c) 
galloping and, (d) running away; but 
the ready-reckoner became so involved 
that by the time I had covered a page 
with figures the whole situation had 
changed. For the last six weeks or so 
I just dialled Tim every ten minutes 
and put my nice reliable little watch 
right. 

I gave the jeweller’s one repairer a 
generous margin. I went back in three 
months. — 

“Thought you wasn’t coming,” he 
said, laying my watch on the counter. 
“Eight shillings and sixpence.” 

“ EKight——?” 

It seemed that by an extraordinary 
stroke of luck a consignment of 
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watch-straps had come in while his 
one repairer had been at work on my 
watch. The jeweller had “put one on 
one side” for me (seeing I was in the 
Services) and had refused large and 
repeated bribes for it from his regular 
customers. He had kept it for me, 
and had attached it to my watch. It 
would be twelve-and-six. It certainly 
appeared to be excellent quality card- 
board. 

“Tt’s the Government,” he said. 

“Thank you. By the way, I see you 
have a notice outside saying, ‘All 
sorts of watches bought. High prices. 
Any state of repair.’”’ 

I put down the little black four- 
pound watch on the glass showcase. 
He picked it up with a snarl. 

“It’s a nice reliable little watch,” 
I said. 

“Tchar!” he said, and tapped it with 
a horny nail. “Before the war, do 
you know what we should have called 
this in the trade?” 

“No. What?” 

“A five-bob risslet—that’s what we 
should have called it.” 

“But,” I said—‘“‘you’d call it some- 
thing else now, surely? I mean, it 
would be worth more now, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Wants a lot doing to it,” he said, 
disparagingly. ‘Ordinarily I wouldn’t 
‘ave it in the shop, a watch like this. 
But I'll tell you what.” 

“What?” 

“Seeing you’re in the Services, and 
I like to do what I can for you boys, 
I'll tell you what. I’ll give you a quid 
for it—no, I’m blowed if I won’t give 
you a guinea, seeing you ’re——” 

“Thank you,” I said. 

“That means,” he said, handing me 
my own watch, “that you get your 
repair done for nothing, and a new, 
good quality strap thrown in free. 
But never mind—I like to help you 
boys if I can—even if it does mean 
ruin.” He smiled ruefully. 

“It quite easily could,” I said. 

J.B. B. 
° ° 


“The proposals were adopted unanimously 
at a conference in London attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Merchant Navies of 12 
countries. 

It is proposed that the minimum mate 
and the fourth engineer should £18 a month, 
that minimum wages of other ratings should 
be based on that figure.”—-Daily paper. 


Little man, what now ? 
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Draughtsmen all over the 
country are planning the better 
Britain that we all hope to see 
rise from the ruins of war. 
Because they are so reliable, 
more and more Venus pencils 
will be used in these plans for 
reconstruction. 

-Venus pencils are scarce, but 
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choice of 7 grades under the 
standard name of Venus “‘ War 
Drawing ”—also Blacklead, 
Copying and Coloured “Utility” 
Pencils. For our part we look 
forward to the moment when 
the pre-war Venus pencil with 
its characteristic finish and in 
17 grades will be in full pro- 





still obtainable, and there is a duction again. 


QUALITY PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL COMPANY LTD., Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5 
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Preparing 
to be a 


Beautiful 


Lady 





Molly gets admiring glances wherever she goes. She’s so full of life 
and sparkle. Look at her now! She’s been throwing that quoits 
ring most of the morning and she’s still ready for more. Her pretty 


little face is flushed with excitement and tanned by the sun, but her 
complexion is as smooth and flawless as it was after her bath last 
night. Her Mother knows the secret. It’s just Pears Soap and clear 
water—the secret of Preparing to be a Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


We regret that Pears Transparent Soap is in short supply just now. 





A. & F. Pears Ltd. GG 372/96 








DUTY FREE SMOKES 


For Royal Navy and H.M. Forces Overseas 


“I feel I must say a word of appreciation of 
your tobacco service to the Troops. My son, 
who went through the African campaign and 
is now in France, has received his supplies 
all the time; my son-in-law in Ceylon writes 
that his arrive in perfect condition and are 
very much appreciated, and my nephew in 
Egypt writes in the same strain. Thank you 
very much for your service.” 

(Sgd.) E.M.P. Sth Sept. 1944. 


This extract is typical of many letters received, 
and we take a justifiable pride in our service. 
Ask your tobacconist for the official label/order 
form or in case of difficulty apply direct to us, 
George Dobie & Son Ltd, Duty Free Dept. 9, 
Causeyside St., Paisley, Scotland. On receipt of 
a completed form by your tobacconist or by 
ourselves your order will receive IMMEDIATE 
attention. All goods sent to the more distant 
fronts are vacuum packed to ensure arrival in 
perfect condition after long transit and cost 
only quarter of the home price. 


Note: The Post Office has temporarily suspended despatch of 


private parcels to Prisoners of War. 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS & CIGARETTES 
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Victory 
through 


Light .. 


A very large proportion of the Research 
manufacturing and man-power resources 
of the Mazda Lamp Works 
_ are now engaged in hasten- 
ing the victorious end of 
the war. Think of this if 
you have any difficulty in 
getting Mazda Lamps for 
your home. 





LAMPS 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 


Crown House, Aldwych, 
—o 


London, W.C.2. 
4025 








DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





8,000 


boys and girls constantly being supported 
and trained for useful lives. 
10/- /= § feeds one fe 9 
for a 
Cheques etc. (crossed), payable" D a ‘Barnardo's 
Homes,”’ addressed hg my Te Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1 
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FISH & MEAT PASTES 
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PERFUME PAD 
BRISTLES TAKE OUT TO WASH 


HANDLEBACK NEVER SPOILT 
BY WATER 


ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 
BRISTLE ROOTS 


PERFUME HAIRBRUSH Is Worth Waiting Sor! 


Wartime Address :—G. B. KENT & SONS LTD., 222 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Greenbat experience in the manufac- 
ture of these tractors has brought 
them to a very high standard of 
efficiency; they are used by many 
well-known firms in every branch of 
industry. Greenbat electric tractors 
are swift, smooth running, silent, free 
from fumes and fire risk—there is no 
fuel problem either. 












GREENWOOD & wae! 
LEEDS 


TO. 
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3 reasons for 

using Harpic 
to clean 

the lavatory 





EASY TO USE 


To clean the lavatory, all you 
need to do is sprinkle a little 
Harpic into the bowl and 
leave as long as _Possible 
(last thing at night is a good 
idea). Then flush. 


THOROUGH 

Harpic’s cleansing action is 
thorough and effective, reach- 
ing right into the S-bend at 
the back. The whole bowl is 
clean and sanitary —the part 
you don’t sec as well. 


DISINFECTS AS WELL 


Not only does Harpic remove 
all discoloration — it cleans, 
disinfects, and deodorizes the 
whole pan. 


HARPIC 























\ CAME TO GET SOME OF 
YouR. WILKINSON'S 
LIQVORICE ALLSORTS. 
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“My brother Jim’s 
a Fireman bold 
.- - he puts out fires ”’ 


Fire fighting methods have changed 
quite a bit since this old song was 
first heard on the halls. Now, it 
seems that they can’t get along 
without our old friend the steel 
tube. This time he’s dressed up 

as an immensely strong steel bottle 

in which CO, 











(Carbon Dioxide 
to you chaps in the 
lower fourth) is kept 
under pressure. Flames 

and CO, don’t get on 

together and when the 
gas is released the flames give place. All sizes of 
steel tubes are made into bottles by the Chesterfield 

Tube Company. 


An advertisement by @ Tube Investments Ltd. for 
The CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO., Ltd. 














DERBY ROAD « CHESTERFIELD 
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~CRITTALL 
WINDOWS 


WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.|! 














FROM ONE 
METALLURGIST . 
TO ANOTHER 


Repay 
ss - 






Bill . . . You know this 
Ledloy steel?” “Do J? 
it doubled our output on . 
that forming job.” ‘Well, we've ™ 
i done physicals and micros and I can’t find any 
difference between it and the ordinary stuff.” | 
“Joe ... the Machine Shop foreman begged me \ 
to O.K. it and I did—he swears he can halve his 
time. The powers that be have instructed our Steel- 
makers to get a Ledloy licence.” 


‘ ‘* Excellent—oh, we did case-harden some and the 


x result was just as good—try it for that screwing 
& job. Ill send you the dope.” 


oe, oat ma Po 


Ni, yo seal 
Meier LEDLOY STEELS ; 


can be made to any specification and by any licensed steel maker 
Full details from 
LEDLOY LIMITED, 66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A hundred and fifty testing years confirm that Thomas Minton 
wrought better than he knew, when from his modest Pottery in 1793 
he sent forth Minton China. Since then, generations of lovers of 
the fine and beautiful have ‘blazed a trail’ to Minton’s door, making 
his name and artistry world-famous . . . Through all those years has 
stood a Minton at the helm, guiding and guarding a great tradition, 
lengthening devotedly the shadow of a gifted, single-hearted man. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD ° STOKE-UPON-TRENT . 


EST. 1793 
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IN THE FIRST DUTCH VILLAGE! 
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GOOD THINGS come by two and two— 


The welcome and the guest, 


Night and morning, horse and plough, 
Daimler Armoured Cars of the British Second . 
Army enter Valkenswaard, the first Dutch Harvest Home and rest ; 


village to be liberated. Field and hedgerow, ships and men, 


Albums and old groups, 
An armchair and your own fireside— 


SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS. 


12 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED + LONDON AND COVENTRY 











W. SYMINGTON & CO. LTD., MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
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